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is convex for a decreasing rate, concave for an increasing
one. This is the reverse of what happens with a falling
barometer. Now, the simplest and commonest case of
barometric change occurs when the centre of a cyclone
drifts past a station; the fall of the barometer is then
proportional to the steepness of the gradients. When
steeper gradients approach, the barogram will become
convex; when slighter gradients arrive, the curve will be
concave. The converse holds good for a rising baro-
meter : when steeper gradients approach, the curve is
concave; when slighter, then convex.

Now, as the force of the wind is proportional to the
steepness of the gradients, we find that the direction of
curvature of a barogram tells us whether a gale is going
to get worse or otherwise, because we can tell if the
gradients are becoming steeper or otherwise. "We must
be very careful to remember that, though a rapid rate of
fall is in a general way a worse sign of weather than a
moderate one, the indications deduced from the curvature
of a barographic trace depend on the variation of the
rate, and not on the rate itself. For instance, in Fig. 84,
the top part of which gives the isobars over Great Britain
on November 14,1875, at 8 a.m., the crossed line denotes
the direction of the cyclone, and an unsymmetrical
arrangement of the steepest gradients with reference
to the centre is very obvious.

To get the barographic section of a cyclone, or to find
out,what curve the propagation of the depression would
leav^ on a recording instrument, we have to draw a line
across any portion of the plan, as shown on a synoptic
chart, parallel to the path of the cyclone, and then, by